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5. A one year's course in Roman History is a 
prerequisite to profitable reading. 

6. The scheme should be diversified and elastic; 
the teacher should have the greatest freedom in his 
selection, always with the limitation that the read- 
ing shall be in accord with pedagogical principles. 

7. The following authors and works are recom- 
mended as affording opportunity for choice and also 
for alternation. 

a. For VI 1 and V, a reader containing short 
sentences and continuous pieces, mythological and 
historical — also fables. 

b. For IV, a Nepos plenior, made up of Justin, 
Cicero, Curtius Rufus, etc. — perhaps that of Latt- 
mann — the pieces to be arranged in chronological 
order, and to be of an anecdotal character; in ad- 
dition the easier fables of Phaedrus. 

c. For III 2, Caesar De Bello Gallico I-IV and 
the easier and shorter selections from Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses (Delectus Sibelisianus). 

d. For III 1, Caesar V-VH, also selections from 
the Civil War (the Curio episode, the siege of 
Marseilles, Pharsalus) ; extensive selections from 
the Metamorphoses, chiefly Greek stories. 

e. For II 2, Cicero In Catil. I and III, De Im- 
perio Cn. Pompei, Pro Archia, Pro Ligario, Phil. 
I, Livy from the first decade (especially V and 
VII 29, VIII) ; Vergil I and II ; selections from 
the elegiac poets (Seyffert's Lesestucke). 

f. For II 1, Sallust Bellum Catilinae, Bellum 
Iugurthinum ; Cicero Cato Maior, Laelius; Livy, 
from the third decade (XXI, XXII); Vergil IV, 
VI, selections from the second half, especially the 
Nisus and Euryalus story; also Elegiac poets. 

g. For I 2, Cicero, a longer speech (Pro Roscio, 
In Verrem IV or V, Pro Murena, Pro Sestio, Pro 
Plancio, Pro Milone), or selections from the philo- 
sophical writings, perhaps the second of Weisenfels 
(Somnium Scipionis, Tuscul. I, V, De Natura 
Deorum, De Officiis) ; Tacitus Germania 1-27; Ci- 
cero's Letters (in selection, historically arranged) ; 
Horace, Odes I, II, Serm. I 6, 9; II 1, 6, Epod. 2, 
16. 

h. For I 1, Tacitus Annal. I, II, or Hist. Ill, 
IV, Dialogus; Cicero Orator, selections from De 
Oratore or Brutus; Horace Odes III, IV, Epist. 
I, the greater part, especially the shorter ones; also 
II 2. ' 

HOW CAN WE REVIVE THE STUDY OF GREEK 

(Concluded) 
But the greatest advantage of the old classical 
education — narrow, if you will, but deep and vital 
— not broad and shallow and sinewless, with bones 
marrowless and blood cold — was that it gave the 
educated of all lands a common spiritual posses- 



1 The gymnasium course covers nine years; VI is the designation 
of the first year. V of the second; the remaining years are known as 
IV, m 2, HI 1, II 2, II 1, 1 2, and 1 1. 



sion, a meeting ground of thought and feeling. It 
had its pedantries no doubt as science and engi- 
neering and business have — nothing so arrogant, so 
self-sufficient, so blind as these are at times — but 
the apt and familiar word, allusion, or thought 
that would bring response in a million minds and 
hearts was a word worth while; it made the whole 
world kin. Indeed I incline to applaud the reso- 
lution of Charles Lamb who damned posterity and 
wrote for antiquity, biding for posterity to come 
back round. The old classical education was in 
the direction of reverence for what the great of 
old have done; and that reverence, I take it, is 
not the least of virtues. I am not inclined to 
beatify the notion that all the youth and all the 
maidens in all the schools in all our land should 
be plying the same tasks at the same hour of the 
same day, but I am still of opinion that a common 
knowledge of some of the best that has been said 
may still be reasonably expected of a considerable 
number of those that claim to be educated. ■ I 
regret the decline of this community of spiritual 
possessions. The man of old, for instance, that 
knew his English Bible well, was in a real sense 
highly educated. You will tell me that the Bible 
is more studied than ever before. Yes, but not 
more read ; nor familiarly known. And yet how 
richly stored was the mind that was familiar with 
its portrayals of character — so vivid, so real, so 
mercilessly truthful — with its charming stories, its 
beautiful poems, its simple parables, its magic, life- 
giving words of genius. So of Greek. You w!ll 
tell me that Homer is more studied than ever be- 
fore. Yes, but not more read; nor familiarly 
known. And yet the Bible of the Greeks is a very 
Bible, matchless in portrayal of every type of hu- 
man character and every mood of the human soul; 
and in the elements — a book of books for boys, 
and better yet for men. The crescent loss of this 
reverent element in education is a loss irreparable. 
Ours is the task in the Battle of the Books to save 
these elders; perhaps rather in the flood of books 
we should save them from being shoved under. 
Why not bring up our boys and girls on a few 
books, the sanity of which no sane man dare ques- 
tion, rather than turn them loose to venture doubt- 
fully among the fancies in which our clever modern 
scribes find fame? 

Now, I am well aware that you cannot make a 
silk purse out of a sow's ear. No ; but a silk purse 
out of silk. "Many are called but few are chosen" ; 
yet the few are chosen. "Many bear the fennel 
rod, but few are real votaries"; yet there are real 
votaries. And this leads me to say that another 
ailing of Greek is that our students elect us in- 
stead of our electing them. Of the few that now 
take Greek, some — perhaps many — should not; of 
the many that do not take it, some should. A 
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wiser generation and one that better understands 
the human mind — as far distant, perhaps as the 
millennial dawn, yet, like the millenial dawn, ap- 
proachable always — will realize that the problem 
of education is to know the student as Socrates 
thought that the problem of conduct is "know thy- 
self" Then we shall have the true elective sys- 
tem — the system that elects the student. Educa- 
tion never changes; it only cultivates. The par- 
able of the sower is as good a one for education 
as for religion. Indeed as we go to meet our 
classes we might say this : Behold, I go forth as 
a sower to sow. And it will come to pass, as I 
sow, that some will fall by the wayside, and the 
fowls of the air will come and devour it up. And 
some will fall on stony ground, where it will not 
have much earth; and immediately it will spring 
up, because it has no depth of earth : but when 
the sun is up, it will be scorched; and because it 
has no root, it will wither away. And some will 
fall among thorns, and the thorns will grow up 
and choke it, and it will yield no fruit. And other 
will fall on good ground and will yield fruit that 
will spring up and increase; and it will bring 
forth, some thirty, some sixty, some an hundred. 
The whole problem of education is to find the right 
soil for the right seed and then to plant the right 
seed in the soil. Our problem as teachers of Greek 
is to find the soil where Greek will grow, and to 
acquire and bring under cultivation as much of it 
as possible. 

However, I have no desire to answer at length, 
or in any sense fully, the question propounded. I 
conclude summarily with a few suggestions — some 
hitherto ■mentioned, some not — as to how we can 
revive the study of Greek. We can revive the 
study of Greek by maintaining and proving that 
Greek is worth while in itself as one of the most 
perfect and precious records of the human race, 
"a possession forever", a giver of life abundantly. 
Incidentally we may as well admit that Greek is 
useless, as common parlance interprets. So are 
"love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, good- 
ness, faith, meekness, temperance", poetry, art, re- 
ligion and any flower or fruit of the spirit; and 
yet these and Greek are profitable, very. We can 
revive the study of Greek by finding out and 
choosing bright boys and girls to take it, particu- 
larly those that do notably well in their Latin ; 
and none, I should guess, that do less than well. 
We can revive the study of Greek by reducing the 
requirements for admission to college to the old 
maximum standard of grammar, composition, four 
books of Xenophon's Anabasis, three books of 
Homer's Iliad or an equivalent amount of the 
Odyssey, geography, and Greek history; more might 
easily be done by bright students, but this much 
well done should be enough for admission to col- 



lege. Less emphasis, too, should be put on sight 
reading, a valuable exercise if considered merely 
tentative, but beyond that meretricious, and, in iso- 
lated passages, no test of a boy's or girl's real abil- 
ity. Few students, by the way, can read English 
at sight if by reading is meant reading, marking 
and inwardly digesting; and that is what we should 
mean by reading Greek. We can revive the study 
of Greek by establishing courses in our colleges 
in which Greek is begun on entrance and required 
for three or four years; and by establishing other 
courses in which Greek is begun after a year of 
preparation and required for two or three years. 
We can revive the study of Gieek by helping to 
persuade the American public that the teacher is 
worthy of his hire and should find in his profession 
the prospect of moderate and refined comfort. To 
teach, and even to teach Greek, in the prospect of 
such comfort should be thought a reasonable am- 
bition in a young American of scholarly tastes. 
There is great need of good teachers, especially 
men ; and this notably in Greek, which is a virile 
study. The schoolmaster — a vanishing species — 
was a mighty man in his day; but the virile influ- 
ence is sadly to seek now. Man, though somewhat 
cowed, is not yet wholly extinct, and he should 
have his reward: yes, even the man teacher. Yet, 
"he hath not Peru in his desires, but a competence, 
and ability to perform those good works to which 
God hath inclined him". A wiser generation, and 
one that better understands the human mind, will 
be wise enough to understand the value of the 
teacher; and a generation that is wise enough to 
understand this will also be wise enough to under- 
stand the value of Greek. Finally, we can revive 
the study of Greek by waiting. "Time, which 
bringeth all things to pass, will bring this to pass 
also". The furn'ture van now placarded educa- 
tion if packed much fuller will break down of its 
own weight. We shall abandon the ambition of 
making finished sciolists and ignoramuses of our 
boys and girls and shall return to the old plan of 
doing a few good things well. When that day, 
that happy day arrives, the classical education will 
be found to be, among others, an excellent way of 
doing a few good things well. Already the pali- 
nodes are sounding. Greek will come to its own. 
Union College John Ira Bennett 



REVIEWS 

Latin Hexameter Verse. By S. E. Winbolt. Lon- 
don: Methuen and Co. (1903.) 
Mr. Winbolt's book is, I presume, one of a class, 
a manual among other manuals, on the art of Latin 
versification for the use of students in the English 
public schools and colleges. It would doubtless be 
natural for an English reviewer to compare it with 
its predecessors in the same field. But, though for 



